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|| and rage, filling all places with disorders and | them tears of repentance and hearty sighs of a 


for the Proprietors, at $3 per annum, in advance. | Seditions, and taking away, not the wickedness | contrite spirit. All which are in a manner so 


All Communications must be post paid, and directed 


|, and vices of their Popish ancestors, but their | laid by in our assemblies, that preaching is not 


to the Eprrors of the “ Jesurr,”” Boston, Mass. virtues and devotion: so that by them many re- | so much the employment of our pulpit as rail- 


The object is to explain, diffuse and defend the Prin- 


|| ligious places, (as our own Cambden complains, | ing ; and more endeavours are used there for 


ciples of the Ove, Hory, Catnoxie and Aposronic | Brit. p. 163. A.) monuments of our forefathers |the increasing some party, and advancing a 


Cucercn. 


QUERIES: 

Or an Appeal to Common Sense, in order to esti- 
mate the proceedings of those who separated 
from the Church of Rome. From an authen- 
tic MS. of the Rev. J. Goter. 

CONTINUED. 

50. Whether it be not another Protestant bul- 
wark, and a main defence of the Reformation 
against Popery, to convince all its retainers, 
that the Papists are a wicked sort of people, 
void of the common principles of Christianity ; 
that their religion is an observance suitable to 
men’s carnal inclinations, fomenting debauche- 
ry, and letting the reins loose to all sorts of 
vices ; and that their faith is wholly opposite to | 
virtue, destructive to the commandments, and 
nothing savouring of the spirit of Christ and 
his apostles? And whether all this be not, to 
any thinking man, a mere pulpit-cant, and as 
downright an untruth as the former ? 

51. Whether, if any serious Protestant, that 
either by intimate acquaintance with Papists at 
home, or by travelling amongst them abroad, 
had experienced, with sir Edwin Sands (in his 
Relat. of Relig.) that those of the Papacy have 


piety and devotion, to the honour of God and _ politic interest, than for gaining souls to Christ 
| propagation of christian faith, &c. were in a and looking after his flock ; so that. were we 


Orrice.........11 Devonshire Street. |.moment profaned, and the riches dispersed, to guess by what we hear, one would take the 


; 


| English ation first professed Christianity— | rather than preaching the gospel in a church. 
|| There being suppressed, as Baker reckons it, | (Mr. G. speaks of the pulpits, &c. in the days 
six hundred forty and five monasteries, ninety |of Charles II. and Dr. Oates.) 4thly, If we 
colleges, a hundred and ten hospitals, and two | are so much better and holier than the epists, 

thousand three hundred and seventy-four chan- | how comes it about that we have in a fhanner 
' teries and free chapels here in England ; and || nearly laid aside and profaned those days ap- 
this was the reformation of these houses, that | pointed to be kept holy in memory and thanks- 
had been erected for pious and charitable uses, | giving of the signal benefits bestowed by God 
to be taken from God, and either given to || Almighty upon christians, of the incarnation 
noblemen for the maintenance of their state, | and nativity of Christ, of his death and passion, 
\their pages, footmen, horses and dogs, and | his resurrection and ascension, of the coming 
such court vanities, or else to the beasts to pas- || of the Holy Ghost, &c., of which blessings we 


| which had been consecrated to God since the | minister to be pleading some cause at a bar, 


ture and feed, or else to the devil, to harbour | retain no other memorial than what consists in - 


rogues and whores, as was that of Dartford | merriments, gaming, drinking, gluttony and 
heretofore, devoted to the king’s mistresses’ | debauchery ; and thus holding fast the abuses 
use; and now Black, White, and Crutched | of these days, we have turned out the better 
Friars, which are as like hell as Wiprics, de- |, part of praying, preaching, catechising, re- 
baucheries, and wickedness can e them. | ceiving the sacraments, &c. practised by the 
2Qdly, If we of the Reformation are so much || primitive christians, and every where at this 
better and holier than the Papists, how came it || day religiously observed by the Papists? How 
about that, after the fire of London, we thought || comes it about that we have abolished that 
the churches built heretofore by our Popish an- | pious custom of fasting in Lent, ember-days 
cestors, to be too many for us, and so left | and eves, so much recommended in all ages 
several in their ashes? How came it about, || since the apostles, so much approved by several 
that within the walls of the city, which be- | of our Jeaders, and no where to be found but 


syme excellent orders of government, some! longed to the Papists, there were so many among the Papists? How comes it about 


singular helps for increase of godliness and de- 
votion, for the conquering of sin, for the profit- 
ing in virtue, &c. should, after a Sunday de-' 
clamation against Popery, moved with some 
few doubts and scruples, attend the minister at 
the pulpit stairs, and honestly desire to know 


churches, that their steeples almost seemed to | that we have thrown out confession, prescribed 
touch one another ; and now, without the liber- || as wholesome and convenient for sinners in our 
ties, where, since the Reformation, we have |own Common Prayer-Book, highly praised by 
made great additions of buildings, the churches || our doctors of the Reformation, (Taylor, the 
are so thin, that from the top of one steeple | Author of the Whole Duty of Man in his Decay 
there can scarce be discovered another insight 2?) of Christian Piety, &c.) and yet practised by 


of him, whether all that he had just now read, How comes it about, that the Papists behave | none but the Papists? How comes it about 


in bis Bible against the wickedness of the 
Papists, of their unchristian doctrines, ungodly 
principles, and total contempt of virtue and de- 
votion, were really in the Bible or no, or else 


\themselves in their churches with much more | that we so seldom hear of Christ’s passion, and 
devotion than we, they being generally on their || are taught to have an aversion and hatred to 
knees, with their hands and eyes lifted up to any thing that brings it into our memory, as a 
heaven, and with such a decent composure of | cross, a picture or image? And in this, me- 





in some loose papers of his own putting in? |their whole body, that they seem to have an 
And being resolved as to this point, that there || awful respect for their God, in whose presence 
was nothing of the word of God in his sermon || they are; when we seem to make better pro- 
beside the text, and two or three pfoofs: he | vision for our ease, than for our devotion, and 
should beg the Doctor’s patience, while he pro- |in our churches have made contrivances for the 


posed some difficulties in this matter, which | serving of God conveniently: so that, if we are | 


had been some disturbance to his mind, and had | disposed to hear the sermon or to lie and sleep, 
occasioned him many violent temptations of | we may do either with admirable convenience, 
disrespecting the clergy in his heart, and sus- || and without fear of disturbance ; and if one 
pecting that they preached by rote against the | may guess at the intentions of our congregation 
Papists ; not attending so much to truth and | by their idle gazing, by their vain attire, unbe- 
the gospel, as to the times, state affairs and | seeming whisperings, earnest enquiries ; who 
their own preferment: for that he could not by | is this? who is the other? petty remarks, and 
any means satisfy himself, that if Popery were || almost immodest behaviour ; it is hard to think 
a hindrance to a good life, a school of corrupt |;they come thither for devotion and the service 
manners, a nursery for the contempt of God’s || of God, but rather to see fashions, to shew their 
law and disesteem of the Gospel, and that the | finery and attendance, to view the beauties of 
Reformation is much to be preferred before it, ||the parish, to censure carriage, to design 
for affording better helps for a virtuous life, for || matches, and sometimes, I fear, something 
greater assistance in the practice of devotion, |; worse. And thus, methinks we have made a 
for serving God in earnest in spirit and in truth, || Reformation by turning the Papists out of their 
and teaching her followers all the obligations || churches, and with them all piety and godliness, 
of a christian, and reviving the spirit of the |) especially of late, since we have brought in those 
primitive times, as we generally are taught || fashionable hums, hams and ha’s, and by our 


thinks we are inexcusable, that keeping by us 
,and esteeming the pictures of dogs and cats, of 

any immodest and profane object, of hell and 
| the devil himself; we cannot endure any that 

has relation to heaven or Christ, but, like the 

incredulous Jews, we pull them down and break 
{them in pieces; or, as we have done of late, 
| treat them like rogues and traitors, that have 

fled from justice ; that is, shoot at them, stab 
them and burn them in effigy, in the middle of 
|a profane rabble, applauding the wickedness, 

and with their confused shouts and clamours 
not scrupling to become Turks and Jews, so 

that they may be sure to be no Papists.  Sthly, 
| If we are so much better and holier than the 
|, Papists, and they so wicked, how comes it 
| about that we are taught to use their books to 
| be instructed in piety and devotion? Such as 
| the Imitation of Christ, Bishop Sale’s Introduc- 
|| tion to a Devout Life, Stella’s Vanities of the 
‘| World, Cardinal Bona’s Guide to Heaven, F. 
|| Parson’s Resolutions, and such others. How 
|| come such ill trees to bring forth so good fruit, 
|| especially in such plenty, that we, with all our 


from the pulpit, how comes it about, Let, That 
the apostles of the Reformation and all its pro- 
moters, did first shew themselves to the world, 
nos in meekness, humility, patience, peace, Kc. 
aa Christ sent his disciples, or as ifthey intended 
to purge the world of the corruptions of the 
Papists, and reform their looseness and neglect 


| vain applaudits of the preacher, have made our | goodness and sanctity cannot compare with 
| temples more like playhouses, than houses of || them in books of spiritual direction and in- 
\God. 3dly, If we are so much better and holier | structions for the government of the soul ?— 
than the Papiste, how comes it about, that the | How comes it about, that in one Popish town 
|Papists are much more apostolical in their ser- || of our neighbourhood (as in Paris, Ghent, Ant- 
|mons and lectures than we are?’ They com- |, werp, Liege, &c.) there is more praying, more 
— making it their pulpit business to move || receiving the sacraments, more fasting, more 





of Christianity, but every where appeared in’ their auditors to the love of God, to teach them 


watching, more alms-giving, more visiting of 
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prisoners, than in any 
mation ? 


ten towns of our Refor-|| moreover willed, through his merits, to renew 
How comes it about, that only among || in himself and to rescue and restore what had 


the Papists are to be heard of princes and mo- |thus been, in the lower heavens and on earth, 


narchs that have left their sceptres, crowns and | 


palaces; generals and captains, that have laid | 
by their laurels, and retired from triumphs ; | 
courtiers, that have quitted their titles and es- 
tates; merchants, that have forsaken their 
worldly business, acquaintance, gain, and have 
shut themselves up in some little cell, there to 
serve God with more constancy and less dis- 
traction, in hopes of purchasing a crown of 
glory, a victory over the devil, a title to bliss, 
and a heavenly treasure, instead of those tem- 
poral ones, which they forsook ? How comes 
it about, that only among the Papists are to be 
found these places of retreat, where may be had | 
an honourable retirement from the world, | 
where the business is piety and a holy life ; and | 
the profession, an observance of the evangelical 
counsels ; al! which are brought into such dis- 
repute, that our own Jacobus Acontius (Ser. 2 
in c. 21. Luce) complains, that a serious and 
christian discipline is censured with us, as a 
new Papacy and a new Monarchism: and the | 
following of Christ and his Apostles, in their 
admonitions to christians for the attaining per-, 
fection, is become ridiculous?) How comes it 
about, that we ourselves, when we intend to 
represent a holy and heavenly man, and express 
sanctity and devotion in its greatest lustre, 
mention nothing of our own ministers or pre- 
lates, but only of Anchorites, of Hermits, of | 
Capuchins, of Carthusians, or of some such 
mortified and religious men, which were all, 
Papists? And were not all those Empresses 
and Queens Papists too, mentioned by the 
Author of The Whole Duty of Man with such 
high praise and veneration, who have often (he 
says, (Pref. Lad. Cal.) exchanged their palaces 
for cells and oratories, and valued not their 
diadems, in comparison with their Saviour’s , 
crown of thorns ; how comes it then, that you 
now preach them so vile and wicked, and yet, 
when you will describe virtue to your Protest- 
ant auditory, and encourage them to the prac- 
tice of it, you go to the Papists for an example ! 








HOLY WATER, INCENSE, &c. 

Previously to the Mass, it is usual in many 
places to bless water and to sprinkle it round 
the altar and upon the congregation ; in other 
places it is blessed in the sacristy or vestry 
room, and placed near the entrance of the 
churches, for the faithful to sprinkle upon them- 
selves. The object of this ceremony is two- 
fold ; first to obtain through the merits of Christ 
and the public ministry of the church, the pro- 
tection of God upon the place and the people ; 
next, to excite in the faithful becoming disposi- 
tions by emblematic instruction ; that they may 
be rendered thereby more acceptable through 
the merits of their devoted and merciful Victim. 

Some authors inform us that it was a custom | 
in the east, previously to entering into the 
churches, to purify the hands and feet, and fre- | 
quently the head, at large fountains which were | 
constructed for this purpose in the front of the | 
buildings ; and that as the body was thus freed 
from its impurities, they were admonished to | 
reflect upon the necessity of having the soul 
also cleansed by the grace of God from all that} 
could defile it, if they would enter in a becom- 
ing manner into his holy temple. In the whole 
of its extent, this statement is. probably quite | 
correct; it is not, however, a sufficient expla- 
nation. The prayers and the ancient testimo-| 


subjected to those wicked spirits ; and further, 
he shows us (1 Tim. iv.) that those creatures 
over which they had obtained dominion, are 
sanctified by the word of God and by prayer. 
Hence, in order to exhibit the source of this re- 
novation and sanctification to be the blessing 
of God through the merits of our blessed Re- 
deemer, nothing was more common amongst 
the first christians, as our earliest writers in- 
form us, than when using any thing, to pray for 
its sanctification through Christ, making at the 
same time for this purpose the sign of the cross. 

The church, desirous of turning to spiritual 
account some of these same creatures, bas from 
the very time of the Apostles, directed her pub- 
lic ministers to pray for their special sanctifica- 
tion, and to use them when thus blessed, as oc- 
casions to excite devotion and to procure the 
divine aid. Amongst these, one of the princi- 
pal was water. ‘Tertullian, St. Cyprian, St. 
Ambrose, St. Basil, St. Cyril of Jerusalem, and 
many other eminent authors of the best and pu- 
rest ages of the church, give us abundant evi- 
dence on these points. Nor was this a novelty 
introduced under the christian dispensation ; 
God himself had in former times established the 
principle. (Num. xix. and Lev. xiv.) ete. 

Water cleanses from filth, and salt preserves 
from corruption: desirous of using those 
creatures for the sanctification of her peo- 
ple, of their temples and of their dwellings, 
the church first sanctified the objects them- 
selves by prayer and the word of God. Exor- 
cism is an authoritative adjuration. Having 
placed the water and salt before the ordained 
minister of the sanctuary, she prescribed to him 
the form of exorcism, by which, in the name of 
Christ, andy by the power of God, he was with 
authority to command the wicked spirits no 
more to have influence or power over those 
creatures ; nor when we read the nineteenth 
chapter of the Acts of Apostles, and many other 
passages of the New Testament, can we doubt 
the efficacy of this exorcism. A prayer was 
added, beseeching the special influence of God 
for the sanctification of what had thus been ex- 
orcised. The salt was then thrice mingled 
with the water, each time in the form of a cross, 
under the invocation successively of the Per- 
sons of the Holy Trinity ; to raise the mind to 
confidence that all which was sought for would 
be obtained from this Triune God through the 
merits of the Victim of Calvary. As Eliseus 
healed the waters of Jericho by casting salt into 
them, so that he was able to promise in the 
name of the Lord, that they should no more 
cause sterility or death, but would bring life and 
fruit; the clergyman prays, that released from 
the influence of every evil spirit, and blessed by 
the powerful hand of God, this water may now 
sanctify the persons and places to which it shall 
be applied, bestowing upon them the life of 
grace, and causing them to bring forth the fruits 
of virtue, so that being cleansed from iniquity, 
and preserved from all corruption of sin, they 
may be saved through Christ. 

He then sprinkles the holy water round the 
altar and upon the people, using the antiphon. 
* Thou shait sprinkle me, O Lord, with hyssop 
and I shall be cleansed: thou shalt wash me, 
and I shall be made whiter than snow.” The 
first verse of the fiftieth Psalm, ‘ Have mercy 
on me, O Lord,” &c., is then sung: the entire 


| psalm is repeated by those present in a low 


nies lead us much further, and the custom of | voice, or its sentiments of true repentance, with- 
using holy water is found in the earliest days’) out which no sin can be remitted, are mentally 


of christianity, not only in the east, but also in| 
the west, where they made no such ablutions. | 
St. Paul teaches us in chapter viii. of his Epis- 
tle to the Romans, that not only the children 
of Adam fell, but every creature doomed for. 
their service, was made subject, against its will, | 


| 
ed. 


dwelt upon: after which the antiphon is repeat- 
Reasonable confidence is entertained that 
| persons attending with such dispositions, profit 
‘greatly by using this holy water, because they 
are in a state which fits them to partake of the 


|| blessings to obtain which the prayers have been 


to vanity; because that devil whom St. Peter) offered. 


describes (I. v.) as a roaring lion seeking for |, 


our destruction, as also his associates, strives to 
pervert all created things and make them for 


blessed on the Saturday before Easter day, and 


us ade of sin vd of injury. We also learn) the congregation is excited to recollect the bles- 
from ar a = Gentiles, (Ephes. i.) that |) sing conferred in the sacrament of baptism, to 
not only has the Saviour procured for us by his! rejoice at having been made partakers thereof, 


blood the remission of our sins, but that he has 


“tee - at - . 


| I 
‘| and to be careful to preserve its fruits. 


ett OO 


——, ~ 


During the Easter time, the antiphon refers. 
| to the effects of baptismal water which had been 


Under the old law the blood of the Victim 
was, by the direction of the Almighty some- 
times sprinkled upon the altar and the ‘peo | 
as it was at the making of the covenant = 1 
the book of the law and upon the dinapendher 
of Israel, to signify their union and holy alli. 
ance ; so now in the christian church does the 
sprinkling of the altar and of the flock exhibit 
the new alliance between the Saviour and tho 
who look for redemption by his blood. as 

When persons sprinkle themselves at goin 
into the church, they should entertain the sens 
timents which befit this ceremony, and reco}. 
lect that they ought to be cleansed from iniquity 
and freed from the distractions of the world,— 
It is one of the greatest misfortunes, when the 
faithful are found in the temple of the livin 
God, at the solemn ordinances of religion, witht 
out a due conviction that where they stand ig 
holy ground, that it is the palace of the kin 
that it is a terrible place, the gate of Heo 
made awful and sacred by the special presence 
of the Lord of hosts. Alas! they know it not, 
They thoughtlessly run through the ceremonial 
without cherishing the spirit of the church of 
Jesus Christ. They yield a full assent, it jg 
true, to the lessons which are taught; but they 
are unmoved amidst so many occasions of sol. 
emn admonition by which they are surrounded, 
Not only are they devoid of all fruit, but they 
are frequently rocks of scandal equally destruc. 
tive to others, as they are barren in themselves, 

Incense is used, not as a sacrifice, nor gene. 
rally by way of adoration of God, in the cere. 
monies of the new law. It is offered as a token 
of respect, and is emblematically instructive and 
calculated to excite devotion. Our writers are 
not agreed as to the time of its introduction for 
those purposes : some contend that it was not 
brought into our assemblies during the first three 
centuries ; whilst others, and with perhaps, bet- 
ter reasons, assure us that it was always more 
or less generally used in the christian church, 
In the old law it was prescribed by God bimself 
and for the purpose of his worship; so it was 
amongst the gifts offered by the wise men to the 
Saviour at Bethlehem ; and we have exceeding- 
ly respectable testimony of its having been 
burned in the churches and at the altars of the 
christians at a very early period. The ancient 
writers mention this practice not as one of re 
cent institution, or unusual ; but seem to treat 
of it asa custom well known and long estab 
lished. Nor is there the least semblance of evi- 
dence for the assertion that its introduction was 
rendered necessary by the damp and unwhole- 
some vapours of the close or subterraneous 
places where the christians offered their sacri- 
fice during the prevalence of persecution. The 
facts of which we have evidence are altogether 
at variance with this notion. 

The offerings, the altar, the relics, the pre- 
lates, the priests, the other clergy and the faith 
ful, are objects of veneration and respect, and 
these feelings are expressed by the use of in- 
cense, It is also emblematically instructive; 
for it teaches us how our prayers should ascend 
before the throne of grace with acceptable fra- 
grance to the Most High and most Merciful 
Lord; but for this purpose they must proceed 
from hearts rich and pure in which the fire of 
divine love is enkindled, a fire which wholly 
consumes every earthly attachment that could 
separate us from the God of our affections. It 
teaches us also how we should unite our aspira- 
tions with those of the saints mentioned by St. 
John in the Apocalypse, (viii.) prayers which 
an angel offered as a rich odour from his censer 
before the throne of The Eternal.—Bishop 
England's Explic. Cerem. of the Catholic Church. 


ADDRESS TO THE PUBLIC.—NO. 3. 
On religious Intolerance and Persecution. 


“ Semper ego auditor tantum ! 


-Vunquamne reponam, 
Veratus toties ?' * "—Juvenal 


Hiatus ralde deflen dus. 
Let those misguided enthusiasts, who are en- 
gaged in the unholy work of preaching a crusade 
against Roman Ca:holics, as “ foes of God 
man,” and as standing on equal ground with 
assassins and murderers, ponder seriously on t 
consequences that necessarily flow from these 
ultra doctrines ; from their condemning no less 


aiitiandal a mocsves that was destined to spread auus)s sim svaintma, nurneser wy. r.ir. U. Hase, PErr youre, mis 
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than 110,000,000 of the sons and daughters of|| pists, from the nature of the case, must consider 
Adam to perdition, as must be the case, if they || their allegiance to the Pope as paramount to 
are “enemies of God and man.” The whole | every other—they are then really the subjects of 
number of human beings on the face of the globe || a foreign power, and the vassals of despotism : 
is about 800,000,000. Of the various denomina- | and all oaths of allegiance, contrary to this, are 


tions of Christians, there are 175,500,000; of | 
whom, 80,000,000 are Roman Catholics,* “ ene- | 
mies of God and man,” devoted to endless flames || 
by the fiat of Dr. Miller, and his associates : 30,- | 
000,000 are of the Greek Church, who are inthe || 
same predicament as the Roman Catholics, de-| 
voted to hear the awful anathema—* Depart | 


from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, pre- || 


pared for the devil and his angels.” Of Protest- | 
ants of all denominations, there are but 65,500,- | 
000, who alone, out of 800,000,000! according | 
to the theology of the Rev. Dr. Miller, have a 

chance of salvation!! But when we deduct from | 
the so called Protestants, the Universalists, the | 
Unitariaus, the Socinians, the Arians, and so} 
many other classes, who, in general enumeration, | 
are classed under the head of Protestants, that is, | 
protesters against the Roman Catholic religion, | 
there will be a very considerable reduction in| 
the number. And deducting the proportion of | 
the reprobates of the 65,500,000 Protestants, the 

melancholy result follows, that the great mass of 

mankind appear, by the doctrines of these zealots, 

to be devoted to eternal perdition ; and that a |! 
comparatively small number have a chance of| 
salvation. Well did the celebrated Tillotson ob- | 
serve :— 

“Better there were no revealed religion, and | 
that human nature were left to the conduct of its 
own principles and inclinations, which are much 
more mild and merciful, more for the peace and | 
happiness of human society, than to be actuated 
by a religion that inspires men with so vile a fury 
and prompts them to commit such outrages” (as 
to devote the mass of mankind to the flanies of 
Hell.) —Tillotson’s Works, vol. iii. page 19. 

Tillotson, it is true, overlooking the horrible 
persecutions in his time, of the Cameronians in 
Scotland, of the Quakers in England, and the 
hangings, drawings and quarterings, of Roman | 
Catholic Priests, that took place under his eye in| 
the latter country, directed this phillippic against 
the intolerance and persecutions of the Roman 
Catholic countries; thus powerfully illustrating | 
the parable of the beam and the mo But per- 
secution is equally an abomination ™M the eye of 
the Lord, whether perpetrated in England against 
Roman Catholics and Quakers—in Scotland, 
against Cameronians—in Holland, against Ar- 
minians—in Switzerland, against Anabaptists— 
in France, against Hugonots—or in Spain, 
against Jews and Moors. It need not be added, 
that the burning of Servetus, sanctioned by Cal- 
vin, and approved in the most specific manner by 
Melancthon, Bucer, Bullinger, and most of the 
other reformers; of Joan Bocher, urged by Arch- 
bishop Cranmer; and of Wort and Peterson, 
under Queen Elizabeth ; would equally sanction 
all the persecutions, and hangings, and burnings, 
for religious opinions, that have ever taken place, 
or may hereafter take place in the world. The 
principle is the same, whether cne is legally mur- 
dered for his religious opinions or a thousand, or 
a hundred thousand: just as a man who kills a 
single person is a murderer, and he who kills 
10,000 is only a murderer. 

Turning to page 414, we find that not only are 
we “inimical to the diffusion of knowledge’ — 
not only are we demons by the immorality of our 
religion, —but in addition, that our principles are 
“ESSENTIALLY INIMICAL TO ALL CIVIL LIBERTY 
AND rree insrrrerions.”  “ They,” says the 
writer, “ cannot be Papists, who advocate or even 
tolerate republican principles in sincerity, any 
more than a man can serve two masters. All Pa- 

* 'The whole population of the globe is estimated 
at 800,000,000. 

Of whom the Jews are 
Pagans, 
Christians, 
Mahommedans, 


2.500,000 
482,000,000 
175,500,000 
140,000,000 


800,000,000 

"The Christians are thus divided: 
Roman Catholics, 80,000,000 
Protestants of every species, 65,500,000, 
Greek and Eastern Christia’ s, — 30,000,000 


175,500,000 
[Adam's Religious World displayed.] 


| tury. 


among their DISPENSABLE LIES AND FRAUDS, and || 
will be so found in the hour of trial.” 1s it not || 
known, that in the revolutionary war, no single || 
denomination contributed more soldiers and gene- | 
rals than the one which he labours to proscribe ? | 
Did not the “ rebel colonies” find faithful friends | 
in the Catholic soldiers and seamen of France ?| 
Was not the Rev. John Carroll, then a Priest, 
and afterwards an Archbishop of the Catholic | 
Church, employed in a confidential mission to 
Canada in favour of our independence? Were 
not the Rochambeaus, the Kosciuskos, the La 
Fayettes, the Lauzuns, the De Grasses, the Pu- 
laskis, the De Kalbs, the Duportails, the Fleurys, 
the Barrys, the Fitzsimmonses, the Carrolls, of 
our revolution, Catholics? Did they not struggle 
side by side with our Washingtons, our Greenes, 
our Hamiltons, for the attainment of the national 
blessings which we enjoy ? 





Roman Catholics, we are gravely assured by 
this most candid and tolerant christian, the Rev. 
Dr. Miller, are, by their slavery and devotion to 
the Papacy, ‘ essentially inimical to all civil 
liberty and free institutions.” 
wonderful discoveries, and display in strong re- 
lief, ‘*the march of mind” of the nineteenth cen- 
May we not, with due submission, ask 
this reverend gentleman, of what religion were | 
the founders of the Swiss republic, who gloriously 
resisted and defeated the countless hosts of 
Austria, ten-fold more numerous than themselves 
two centuries before Protestantism was thought 
of? Have not Catholic cantons or republics 
existed for above five centuries?) Of what re- 
ligion were the founders of the Venetian republic 
who resisted the power of the Goths and Vandals 
that destroyed the Roman empire? Of what re- 
ligion were the various republics of Florence, 
Pisa, Milan, Genoa, &c. that flourished for cen- 
turies in the neighbourhood of the Pope, to whom 
according to the Rev. Dr. Miller, they were es- 
sentially subjects and slaves? Of what religion | 
were the illustrious men who extorted by force of 
arms the Charter of Liberty from Henry II. and 
Magna Charta from the heartless tyrant, John? 
Were they Protestants? Were those Protestants 
who established, in Spain, the Cortes, the most 
independent legislature in the world—and who 
restricted, within the narrowest limits, the power 
of the Spanish monarchs? Were those Protest- | 
ants, who made so many and such glorious strug- 
gles for the liberty of Poland? Were those Pro- 
testants, who shook off the Spanish yoke, and 
established the independence of the quondam 
colonies of Spain in this hemisphere? We might 
proceed to a great extent with similar interroga- 
tions, for which history furnishes ample materials ; 
but we shall confine ourselves to two more, to) 
refresh the memory of the Rev. Dr. Miller: Were | 
those Roman Catholics, ‘ essentially inimical to 
all civil liberty and free institutions,” who sold 
the liberties of Deymark to Christian V. and 
rendered him an absolute despot? Of what re- 
ligion were those who bent the servile knee to 
Charles Il. (one of the most abandoned and 
libidinous monarchs of Europe:) laid prostrate 
the liberties of the nation at his feet, and basely , 
established passive obedience and non-resistance, 
by act of parliament? ‘The answer is plain.—| 


. They were, in both cases, full-blooded Protestants. 


Away then, forever, with the miserable cant, 
worthy of the darkest ages, but dishonourable to 
the nineteenth century, of the incompatibility of 
the Roman Catholic religion, with free institutions 
and republican government. 

We appeal to the Searcher of hearts that the 
sinfal principles, imputed to us in this, and simi- 
lar works, are not known, except to be abhorred 
by the religion we profess. ‘That religion teaches 
us that no end, however holy, can authorize or 
excuse the commission of * evil’ —that no power 


on earth can change the essential property of |’ 


either “ sin or holiness’—that truth, and purity, | 
and honesty are duties, the neglect of which 1s 
offensive to God, and injuriofis to our own souls— 
that we must cherish sentiments of charity and | 
good will towards all men, even our enemies, and | 
those who persecute us. 


st te ee 


The fiendish spirit of persecution exists to a 
certain degree in all countries. It is the beset- 
ting sin of human nature, which audaciously and 
impudently erects its own fallible opinions into 
an unerring standard of right and wrong. But 
it often remains dormant for centuries, until 
finally aroused into destructive fury, by the unholy 
efforts of a Peter the Hermit, a Lord George 
Gordon, or a Rev. Dr. Miller. And if the fanati- 
cal incendiaries who now declare war against the 
Roman Catholics, as ‘ foes of God and man,” 
had an opportunity of carrying their doctrines 
into full and complete practice, there can be no 
doubt that they would wage as bitter a war 
against those “foes of God and man,” as their 
predecessors, the crusaders, the proselytes of 
Peter the Hermit, did against the Turks. 

The destruction at Charlestown—the base and 
heartless attack on a body of defenceless females 
—the shameful inactivity of the police of that 
place—and the designs supposed, on good grounds 
to have been entertained by the’ mob against the 
Roman Catholic churches in Boston, which were 
repressed by the formidable appearance of resist- 
ance, presented by the estimable citizens of that 
city, are fair specimens of what may be expected 
from the firebrand declamations with whieh the 
pulpit is so often desecrated on this subject ; and 


Truly these are |: it does not require the spirit of prophecy, to fore- 


see, that without the calm, and the candid, and 
sober part of the community interpose their in- 
fluence and their authority to frown down the 
firebrand spirit of persecution, which is fostered 
with so much zeal, to the desecration of the pul- 
pit, and the disgrace and dishonour of the press, 
that we shall, at no very distant day, have “no 
Popery” mobs in our cities, which will act on a 
small scale, (as they have not sufficient materials 
to operate upon a scale commensurate with their 
infuriate passions,) what Lord George Gordon 
and his demoniacal followers did on a large scale 
in London. A Carnouic Layman. 
Philadelphia, August 31, 1834. 





[From the National Intelligencer.] 

} THE CHARLESTOWN OUTRAGE. 

Characteristic of that liberality in all that 
concerns the rights of conscience, which has 
marked your course as the conductors of a pub- 
lic journal, I have read with pleasure, but by no 
means with surprise, your remarks upon the 
proceedings of the Charlestown mob—proceed- 
ings, which, while one particle of respect shall 
exist for law and order, or one feeling of hu- 
manity shall pervade the human heart, will 
consign its ferocious authors and abettors to 
the execration and abhorrence of mankind.— 
Who could have believed it—who, in the wild- 
est excursions of the most vivid imagination, 
could have conceived that a deed so base and 
lawless, so fierce and cowardly, could have been 
perpetrated against a set of defenceless females 
| whose sex alone, even for the most unfortunate 
portion of them, claims the compassion-of the 
benevolent, and the protection of all? Yet it 
has been done! Yes, even in our own land of 
equal laws and rights—even under a constitu- 
tion which declares, that each one is free to 
worship God according to the dictates of his 
| conscience ; even, too, in an age, so boastful of 
the improvement of the mind, and the humani- 
zing of the heart, the deed has been done.— 
The most savage passions of the human mind 
had been aroused, the hell-hounds of persecu- 
tion had been let loose, and a set of unoffend- 
ing females, with no other weapons than their 
prayers, with no other protection than their 
God and the laws—have beheld their domicile 
stormed by a band of midnight ruffians, and 
this their home and their sanctuary, their home 
by right and by law, their home, endeared to 
them by the most delightful associations of ex- 
istence, redaced to ashes before their weeping 
eyes. Poor persecuted victims to the fanatics’ 
rage! And so persecuted, because they were 
Catholics! And was there none to pity and 
support them? None! And was there none 
there to shield and protectthem? None! Not 
a voice was heard in their favour; not an arm 
;was raied in their defence. Charlestown 
looked on with folded arms, while the ruffian 
work of conflagration, of plunder and ruin, was 


' consummating betore their eyes. 
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What a scene was this! What a spectacle 
for a country which boasts of its freedom ?— 
But, Messrs. Editors, if it be painful to con- 
template such a scene as this—if it be revolting | 
to our feelings, to look down upon a theatre | 
where we behold every black and fiendish pas-| 
sion wrought into the tempest’s fury, and de-| 
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vastating every principle human and divine— | 


if the heart throb with unusual agony, whilst, 
by the glare of the midnight flames, the eye be- 
holds the affrighted matrons with their little 
children, flying into the streets and imploring 
protection from persons, perhaps, never seen 
before ; it is some relief to this hideous exhibi- 
tion of every thing that is foul, base, and cow- 
ardly, to behold, as in contrast to it, the con- 
duct of the Catholics there, on this awful and 
trying occasion. That conduct, taking all the 
circumstances of the case into consideration, 
was as glorious to them, as it was beneficial to 
the public. It was the triumph of principle 
over passion—of religion over the fierce feel- 
ings of revenge. For Messrs. Editors, Catholics 
are but men after all. Descended from Adam, 
they have the passions which in common belong 
to the whole human race ; and, not unfrequent- 
ly, under their influence, they sometimes shake 
the very foundations of society, and add to the 
long catalogue of its crimes. Such are Catho- 
lies; and this being the case, was their not 
much ground to apprehend, that on this occa- 
sion, forgetting, in the excitement of their pas- 
sions, their obligation to the law, they would 
have trampled it under foot, and been them- 
selves the instruments of its vengeance? They 
had seen much, before even this, to arouse their 
passions and whet their resentment. ‘They 
had seen their religion misrepresented and 
slandered in almost every Protestant press in 
our country. They had seen their priesthood 
charged with the commission of the foulest 
crimes, and designs hostile to the liberty of our 
land. They had seen their convents repre- 
sented as the haunts of the most disgusting 
turpitude, and their inmates as the most infa- 
mous of their sex. They have seen all this, 
and forbearance marked their course. But, 
sirs, they were now called upon to witness a 
spectacle very different from this. They were 
now called upon to witness, not -the vitupera- 
tions of the press—not the roar of empty de- 
clamation—not the bold accusation unsubstan- 
tiated by one solitary proof—not the invective of 
the most deep-rooted malignity—but the torch of 
the fanatic, and the conflagration of their pro- 
perty. They saw one of the most outrageous 
violations of their rights, which had been per- 
petrated in this or any other country. They 
saw a convent burnt to the ground, and its in- 
mates, at the dead hour of the night, turned 
into the streets, almost without apparel. They 
saw its church robbed of its sacred vessels, and 
then reduced to ashes. ‘They saw the resting 
place of the dead invaded by ruffians, the coffin 
of its harmless tenant rudely burst open, and 
its contents pilfered by the monsters—and this, 
because they were Catholics. They saw all 


this, and was it not quite enough, sirs, to stir | 


up their passions to mutiny and resistance 1— 


Was it not quite enough to rouse the fierce | 
spirits of revenge, and impel them to deeds of | 


retaliation and blood? The law, at least for 
the Catholics had slumbered ; and, in this state, 
how natural for passion to grasp the sword, 
and vengeance to direct the stroke. Protec- 
tion, at least for the Catholic, was suspended, 
and I need not say to you, sirs, that on such 
occasions men defend themselves. Such a state 
of things did exist in Charlestown. That town 
was converted into a mob. The law there had 
ceased to be supreme, the bands of social inter- 
course had been burst asunder, and man was 
let loose, with nu other guide than his passions 
maddened to fury. But, notwithstanding this, 
the Catholics moved not an inch. Attached to 
the church of their ancestors, they listened to 
the discourse of her venerable bishop, and, sub- 
mitting to his authority, they were guided, as 
they should be, by his counsels. And I, as a 
Catholic, thank God that it was so: or else 
might have been exhibited a scene of carnage 
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|| has been the consequence of such vituperation 
\\in Europe. The penal laws of England have 
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In pondering, Messrs. Editors, upon the | 
scenes of Charlestown—scenes which for their | 
cold-blooded malignity and fiend-like atrocity, 
stand, under all the circumstances, unparalleled 
in the annals of nations, the mind is naturally 
led to inquire into the causes which produced 
them. A stranger to our history, our Constitu- 
tion and laws, might, on contemplating the 
ashes of the Ursuline Convent, inquire whether | 
this Institution was erected in contravention of 
' the Constitution, and in defiance of law? No. 
The Constitution asserts the right, and the law 
protects it. If, as may indeed be supposed, 
without the imputation of any extraordinary 
ignorance, he were unacquainted with the rise, 
progress and objects of these Institutions, he 
j should go on and ask whether this Institution 
was hostile to the principles of morality 7 This 
question, too, must be answered in the negative 
by every one whose mind is not clouded by 
ignorance or swayed by malice. For, as to the 
right, who, that is acquainted with our Govern- 
ment, will venture to deny it?) Who will be bold 
enough to assert that a woman may or may not 
marry—may or may not frequent the society of 
the gay and fashionable; or, if to her it seem 
fit, retire to the cloister of a convent? The 
/right to do either cannot be denied ; and as to 
| the morality of convents, it is rather too late in 
| the day to object to them on this ‘score. Es- 
| tablished almost at the day-break of Christiani- 
| ty, monasteries and convents have existed under 
all the varied forms of Government in the civi- 
lized world. In England, Protestant as she is, 
| they exist. In England, even when her penal 
| laws were unrepealed, they existed, and were 
protected by the law. In Ireland, too—Ire- 
| land doomed to bear the lash of persecution for 
| more than three hundred years—they were es- 
| tablished—they existed—and in the law, they 
found their protection. The morality, then, of 
| these instutions, connot be called in question. 
| It is settled—settled by the agreement of Goy- 
| ernments—settled, sirs, by the almost universal 
| consent of mankind. Why, then, Messrs. Edi- 
tors, are they opposed with so much violence in 
}our country?) Whence, under a Constitution 
jand Government like ours—under a Govern- 
ment and laws which proclaim umiversal pro- 
| tection in the exercise of the rights of conscience 
jhas proceeded this ferocious, unprecedented 
}and lawless attack on the Ursuline Convent of 
| Charlestown? This is an important question, 
and, if I mistake not, when traced to its source, 
the cause will be found in the operation of those 
vile prejudices, and that rancorous and deadly 
‘hatred which have been excited against the 
Catholic and his church. Thus Ais church— 
his church, which bears upon its walls the frost 
of more than eighteen centuries-—his chureh, 
whichis the church of the Universe—Ais church, 
which numbers more than two hundred millions 
of souls as her children—Ais church, which, as 
you know, has been the nursery of some of the 
most illustrious men that have ever adorned 
any age or nation—Ais church, which has car- 
ried the torch of science in one hand and the 
flambeau of faith in the other, into every por- 
tion of the civilized globe—th?s church, whose 
enactments are friendly to rational liberty and 
in strict coincidence with the most rigid mo- 
rality—this church, which, but a little while 
ago, saw all Russia, all Germany, all France, 
,all England, in fact, the whole Christian world 
reposing in her arms, and yielding in faith and 
morals to her authority—is represented as a 
structure of idolatry, superstition and crime, 
whose head is the Antichrist of the Apocalypse, 
and whose members are monsters whorn it is 
just to destroy, and criminal to spare. Such is 
the portrait, Messrs. Editers, which is drawn of 
the Catholic and his church—and although you 
know it to be false—false and black as the en- 
venomed mind which conceived it—vet, thrown 
as itis among the ignorant, the bigoted and 
fanatical, it is well calculated to arouse their 
resentment, and direct it against the rights and 
| persons and property of the Catholics. Such 








attested it. The conflagration at Charlestown 


and of blood, from which humanity would have || proves it. It is high time, Messrs. Editors, for 


turned with horror and dismay. 


this disgraceful course to be abandoned. The 
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|making a few remarks on the course 
jon the ferocious conduct of the mob at Ch 


|another to the laurels which she so justly we 


religion of the Catholic commands him to joy 
his brethren of all religious denominations: —- 
to consider the invasion of their rights me th 
invasion of his own; and he is a bad Catholie 
and an enemy to our Government, who would 
not, sword in hand, if it be necessary, fly t 
the assistance of his Protestant brethren, be og 
ever the spirit of religious perseeution dared “4 
molest them in the exercise of their constit 
tional rights. of 
I cannot conclude, Messrs. Editors, Without 
of Boston 
town. Boston has done well. She has re 


: s ars, 
The Cradle of Ainerican Liberty, she has the 


| holdness to proclaim, and the nerve to maintain 

‘the unalienable rights of man. The yoices of 

}men were heard at her meeting of Faneu| Hall 
’ 


'who have done honour to their own coy 
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and would have retlected lustre upon any aie 
of history. The Otises and Quincy's are not 
ordinary men. They are men known and 
honoured in the republic of Letters ; and whose 
course at the late meeting at Faneuil Hall, will 
endear them to the friends of civil and re 
liberty in every portion of the globe. 
12th August, N34. A Carnoue, 
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THE LATE RIOTS, 

We make the following extract from a very 
clever article in the Christian Examiner for the 
present month, on the subject of the late Outrage 
in this town.— Bunker Hill Aurora. 

We doubt not that religious fanaticism in its 
lowest and most brutalizing form, had some ine 
fluence in producing the wickedness which has 
been perpetrated at Charlestown. It was excited 
in part by gross calumnies, which had been proved 
to be unfounded before the deed was committed 
and in part perhaps by the writing and preaching 
of some one or more of those pests of our commu. 
nity, who seem to have little other notion of re. 
ligion, than that it is a subject about which men’s 
passions may be inflamed, and they may be made 
to hate each other. We fear, too, that among 
some individuals of more respectable character, 
unfounded reports and a feeling of bigotry have 
tended to weaken the indignation which they 
would othegwise have felt. Such men we would 
most seriofsly and earnestly urge to consider, 
that it is in the highest degree desirable, that the 
Catholics who land upon our shores should feel 
the full influence of their faith. How desirable 
it is, recent events have fully manifested. The 
Catholics have a right to demand that their re 
ligion should be equally respected as that of any 
other sect. The apprehensions which have been 
expressed of danger from the prevalence of the 
Catholic faith, if we can suppose them to have 
been expressed in good faith, are among the 
wildest dreams of fanaticism. But suppose the 
Catholic teachers are making proselytes by their 
zeal, ability and learning, and they have no other 
means at command, how are they to be met! 
Surely but in one way; by the zeal, ability and 
learning of Protestant teachers. Our faith is not 
worth defending, if it cannot be so defended ; and 
it will be guilt and infamy, if we use or tolerate, 
or do not strongly discountenance any other 
mode of defending it. Shall we persecute ! God 
forbid. Wise men have thought that the barba- 
rous ages of religious persecution had long past. 
But if you are bent upon persecuting, Jet us at 
least have our tribunals to decide what is aod 
what is not the true faith; and to apportion the 
degree of punishment which one merits as a mem- 
ber of the oldest church in the world, or as deve 
ating on the other hand too far from some more 
recently established standard of belief. Let us, 
at least, not trust the administration of this fancied 
justice to the outeasts of society. If we do, they 
will soon take the whole administration of justice 
into their hands. 

By their fruits ye shall know the m.—We can- 
not be suspected of any attachment to the pect 
liar doctrines of the Catholic church, and our 
feelings must be regarded as wholly unbiassed, 
when we say that under the outrage which bas 
been perpetrated, the Catholics among us have 
displayed upon christian principles, a degree of 
forbearance that does them the highest honour. 
All praise is due to their Bishop and his clergy 
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for their efforts to preserve the peace of the com- dies, who had sanctified patriotism by the hal- || 


munity, and the whole body of Catholics share lowing motives of religion, and consecrated their 
in the commendation that those efforts have not| peaceful days to the moral and literary cultiva- 
been ineffectual. The religion of those who! tion of the young female mind, has been made 
have suffered, and the fanaticism, so far as this) the victim of fanatical intolerance and vandalic 
was operative, of the guilty, stand out in striking fury. Truly “ we are fallen on gloomy days.” 
contrast with each other. Which sort of spirit is s 
it desirable should prevail ? 

Painful as is this whole subject, there is one 
view to which we are almost unwilling to advert, || Priest,” seems to have caused a great flutter- 
that to our minds is peculiarly humiliating — ing among the inattentive ones. A writer, in 
There is soinething in acts of violence, which re- the Journal of Commerce, has attempted a ‘re 
quire courage in their execution, that may redeem ply. But, instead of confining himself to the 
them from utter loathing But in the present mi a 
case the act was committed by dastards, dis- political matter of it. 
gracing the name of manhood, against women if not an alarming symptom, that the Roman 
and children; terrifying their victims, insulting Catholic church should be receiving so many 
them with indecent songs, profaning what was caresses from political editors. “lt looks,” 
most venerable, in their eyes, and what the asso- says he, “as though the State was courting the 
ciations of our common religion should have pro-| church.” “ij 


[From the New-York Trenscript.] 


He deems it “a singular 


tected, violating the sanctuary of the tomb, and As it regards the Transcript, it is sufficient 
engaged at the same time in petty pilfering. To to say—what doubtless the writer perfectly well 
knew—that it takes no part whatever in politics. 


one who has been, and who fain would be, proud 


Our article, respecting an “ Arrentive | 


matter in hand, he has endeavoured to make a. 


The article in the Journal concludes with a 
‘fling at the Catholics about pardoning sins, and 
attending to their duty merely ‘to have it pub- 
lished in the newspapers.” As to the charge 
of pardoning, we leave it for the parties to set- 
tle it among themselves. But it seems to us the 
most unlikely thing in the world, that those who 
go so quietly and noiselessly about their duties, 
should do so only for the sake of newspaper no- 
| toriety. It is not like certain of the Journal of 
| Commerce school that we wot of, the hand of 
whose charity is like a door with a bell on it— 
that can never open without making a noise. 





[From the Dublin Freeman’s Journal.] 
MONUMENT TO THE LATE RIGHT REV- 
DR. DOYLE. 

We feel the sincerest pleasure in calling the 
attention of our readers to an advertisement in 
another part of our paper, relating to a subject 
most dear to the feelings, not only of Ireland, 
but the British empire, we might say of every 
man in the christian world who reveres virtue 


of his country, it is bitterness to think that all this But it is passing curious to find the Journal of and respects talent. That subject is the erec- 
was done by individuals entitled by birth to the Commerce making charges against others of tion of a suitable testimonial to the late Bishop 
name of New-Englanders, in the very sightof the endeavouring to unite church and State—a pa- |of Kildare and Leighlin. It will be seen that a 


battle-field of our ancestors’ glory. 


[From the Catholic Herald.) 
THE URSULINES. 


per. that, two or three years since, was the meeting was held on Thursday se’nnight, in 
most forward and active in its exertions to sup- | Carlow, for that purpose. The resolution adopt- 
‘press Sunday mails, to interfere with the rights || ed on the occasion is so brief, and at the same 
of conscience, and make government a tool for || time in a taste so much in accordance with the 


The institute of these religious ladies, owes promoting the narrow views of an illiberal and | character of the deceased Prelate, that we in- 
its origin to the piety and zeal of the Blessed bigoted sect. It could not succeed in that plot; | sert it here :-— 
Angela of Brescia, who, in the year 1537 asso- and now, all at once, it begins to feel a holy “ Resolved that a subscription be entered into 
ciated with herself some pious ladies, who were horror of uniting church and State. Very well, | to erect a Testimonial to the memory of the late 
willing to devote themselves to the christian we are glad to see this reformation in the Jour-|| Right Rev. Dr. Doyle, and that we hope the 
education of young females. Pope Paul the | nal; but it would gain quite as much credit for) amount of subscriptions will enable us to make 
third, convinced of the utility of this institute, sincerity, if it did not accuse others of the fault | it a monument of public utility, as most conge- 
approved of it in 1544, under the name of the | it so lately, openly and unblushingly hugged it- | nial to the feelings of our departed friend.” 


company of St. Ursula. In 1572, Gregory the | self. 


This is a truly creditable and dignified pro- 


13th, at the solicitation of St. Charles Borro- In defence of the Protestant clergy, for want | ceeding, worthy of the high spirit of the coun- 


meo, erected it into a religious order, and gave | of attention to their duties, it says : 
them the rule of St. Augustine. Besides the 


try (for the credit is not due to Carlow alone) 


1. Most of the Protestant clergymen, against and of the distinguished name of the eminent 


three ordinary vows, the Ursulines take a fourth, whom the¢I'ranseript complains, had either left | benefactor of his fellow-men. From the res- 
to employ themselves, as far as circumstances | the city before the Cholera commenced, or had | pectability of the individuals whose names are 


may permit, in the gratuitous instruction of made arrangements for that purpose. 


associated with this resolution, it would be su- 


young persons of their own sex. In 1604,they | 2. Their congregations are much smaller at, perfluous to express our assurance of their en- 
were introduced into France, and had their first | this season of the year than at any other, and | tire and immediate success. To attempt a pa- 
house in that kingdom, at Ais, in Provence.— therefore can be left with the most propriety, | negyric on the many eminent virtues and exalt- 


In 1608, Madame L’Auillier founded a house | about the beginning of August. 


ed genius of Doctor Doyle would at any time 


for them in Paris, which became.the model- That many of the Protestant clergy were be an effort equally unnecessary as arduous ; 
house of those afterwards established. Of the away from the city, when they ought to have’ but after the numberless tributes paid to his 
350 houses of the order Which were in France been here, is one of the very things we com- memory within the last few weeks, by those 
—previous to the revolution—most were devot- | plained of—and here the truth of the charge is who knew him best and regretted him most, 
ed to the gratuitous instruction of destitute chil- admitted. But wherefore were they absent just | any further testimony to his transcendant pow- 
dren. at this critical time? Why, forsooth, because | ers, becomes a work as perilous as supereroga- 

Nothing is more edifying than the account “their congregations are much smaller at this |tory. Dr. Doyle (to adopt the language applied 
given by Heliot, in his history of the Religious | season of the year than at any other.” It might |to Napoleon) is one of Plutarch’s men. He 
Orders, of the different branches of this most also be said with the same truth—and much | was not the citizen of any individual state, nor 
respectable and useful sisterhood. It spread. more liable to disease, too 3” since August is | will his fame terminate with the memory of the 
throughout all the Catholic countries. Some usually the most sickly month in the year, even present generation—he was born for mankind, 


houses of this order are in Ireland, among which when no epidemic prevails. For a clergymat 


, and will live in the history and recollections of 


the Ursuline Convent of Cork attracts the at- | to desert his flock at such a period, is much the | after ages. To commemorate the name of such 
tention and admiration of all those who visit same as if a shepherd should turn his back upon) a man is less a task than a duty—and least of 
that city. In common with the other houses his sheep, and walk coolly off, because they had | all can it be deemed a favour. The gifted pre- 
of the order in that country, it confers incalcu- | the misfortune to be few and sickly. A certain late has completed for himself a monument 


lable benefits on the part of the country in which Book, which all the clergymen profess to ad- |‘ @re perennius, 


” 


and to those who survive him 


it is placed, and, indeed, on the whole king- mire and teach, has some remarks on the sub- will belong the pleasure and gratification of en- 
dom; for young ladies from all parts of Ireland, | ject of those faithless shepherds, who, in atime | graving their names on the tablet of his immor- 


receive their education there. 


‘of danger, desert their flocks, and says—* The | tality. 


In this country the order has subsisted for hireling fleeth, because he is a hireling, and It is in this spirit we are happy to find the 


more than acentury. In New Orveans, the careth not for the sheep.” Indeed, it appear 


s members of the committee have entered on their 


sisters of the injured ladies of Charlestown, strange to us, that any man should undertake honourable office. They appeal to no particu- 
have rendered essential benefits to society. It (to excuse the delinquency of a clergyman, on | lar class or country ; their object is to give the 
is not necessary to speak of their heroism and | the plea that his flock is small. If that be a) fullest range to the respect and gratitude of 
charitable patriotism, evinced during the siege good reason for one pastor’s deserting his sheep every admirer of practical philanthropy—of 
of that city, in ISL5. When the British troops in August, it would be equally good for ano- every venerator of christian zeal and Apostoli- 
had landed, and were approaching the city, the | ther’s leaving his in December, and another in |, cal humility—to afford an opportunity to men 
Ursuline Nuns—animated by the instructions March, and so on, provided always there hap- || of all creeds and ranks and professions to pay 


of the venerable friend of the beloved Cheve- pened to be but few of them. 
reux, Bishop Dubourg, regardless of the danger “Very few members of their (Protestant 


a tribute to departed worth, and come forward 
) | in attestation of their regret for the loss of * all 


by which they were threatened, took a distin- churches,” says the Journal, “are ever found | of genius that can perish.” It is, we repeat, to 
guished part in the common preparations for in the Cholera Hospital.” Very likely; but | found some establishment of public utility, which 
resistance. They converted their house into a there are a good many that belong to no church | may bear the name and memorialize the virtues 
Mititary Hospital, and bestowed unremitting —and therefore, one would suppose, have quite of Dr. Doyle, that their views are directed. 

care on the sufferers, during the whole time as much need of attention from somebody, as if | We have reason to know that some of the 
that the city was thus critically circumstanced. they were indeed the members of some church, | most distinguished individuals in the kingdom, 


In the day of triumph, they were not forgotten 


But the Journal writer informs us, that as | including several of the present ministers, have 


by a grateful people. Special and honourable | soon as the Protestant clergymen heard of the expressed a wish to be numbered among the 
mention was made of them, and this sentiment existence of the cholera here, they returned to | subscribers to such an institution. Many who 
of admiration did not die away with the occa- their respective charges. We are glad to hear, differed most widely from the late prelate on 


sion which gave it birth, but has since been fre- 
quently and gratefully remembered. 


t. We are also informed, that, since the ap- || religious and political questions, we are credi- 
pearance of our article, an Episcopal clergyman | bly informed, have been amongst the most am- 


And yet a community of these religious las has daily attended at the Duane street Hospital. | bitious for the hoaour of doing justice to his 
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high and varied attainments. Under such aus- | deed the press is (as in duty bound) unanimous \| 
pices the committee may calculate on the most | in condemning the perpetrators. | 
signal success; and we are confident the time I assure you, my good friend, I read the ac 
is not remote when the town of Carlow can | counts from time to ume, of your ‘ down easters’ |, 
point to some lasting memorial, equally com- || with feelings of deep interest. I see with much | 
memorative of the worth of a Catholic Divine, || pleasure, (like the wonted liberality of Boston) | 
and the grateful acknowledgments of a chris- | that its worthies intend replacing the edifice. 1] 
tian people. I hope the thing will be done in a manner 
which will reflect honour on the spirited sons of | 
T H E J ES UIT ~ || Massachusetts. ‘The riot may ultimately be of 
i ene | bepelit te the Mother Church, inasmuch as the 
- BOSTON, SEPTEMBER 20, 1834. Catholics will by their temperate course impress 
ee those who have hitherto been blended by bigotry, 
We add the following names to our list of sub- with loftier ideas, and teach them to spurn the 
scribers for the new church, received on last Sun- littleness of narrow-minded sectarianism, I hope 
it will. I suppose when the feverish excitement 
day. has subsided, that charity will soften down the 
Mr. M’Donald, 85; Rosanna Morgan, 2; animosities which have reigned so long in the 
Terence Maher, 3; John Henesy, 3; Morgan Commonwealth.” 
Flynn, 2; James Rose, 2; John Healy, 2; Brid- A —— 
. : . _ Examinations at Concorp.—Wm. Young, Jr., of 
get Ryan, 1; Susan M Laughlin, 1; Julia Pa- Woburn, and —— Wood, of this city, who have been 
lentia, 1. imprisoned as participators in the burning of the Nun- 


We expect that the Catholics of the city and  Pery, were discharged on Friday last, the Grand Jury 
. SP : Rae 3 not finding bills against them. ‘True bills have been 
its vicinity, will, at this time, come forward and returned against nine persous, implicated in the riot 
co-operate with those who have already subscrib- at the Nunnery, viz.: Kelly, Buzzell, Buck, (State’s 

evidence) Pond, Mason, Parker, Marcy, Conant and 
Blasdel!.—Transcript. 























ed, with a spirit of liberality and cheerfulness to- 
wards the completion of the Catholic church in 


Pond Street. Their subscriptions or donations The following eloquent passage in the charge of an 
English Judge to a special Jury, a short time since, 


will be thankfully seceived 7 sie af the clergy yossesses Now peculiar interest, from the late events 
at the church in Franklin Street, by Patrick at Charlestown -—Transeript. 
Mooney at his Book Store, or any of the Collec- It is absolutely necessary to check at its first ap- 
’ , pearance, the turbulence of unruly spirits. It is a 
tors. wise, oriental proverb, that you may stop a fountain 
It appears from the Evening Transcript of with a bodkin, which, “4 a to flow, will soon 
, —4 Baas . ieee carry away acamel and its burden; or what many 
Saturday, 13th inst., that Dr. Beecher, when at ee ee tee era 
Lowell, delivered a discourse, in which he pro- rivers are filled with extraordinary floods, if the water 
claimed that it was his duty to examine the Ca- once forms a small rill or streamlet over the top of the 
4 bank, which a single turf or spade full of earth would 
have stopped—if it continues to flow, in a few minutes 
contrary to truth or to our political institutions, he — it will soon become deeper, till the torrent carries away 
the strongest bank raised upon the broadest basis, 
: ie ve ; and the inundation sweeps away the otops of thon- 
This declaration is perhaps of as extraordinary sands of acres: so, if the banks of the law once begin 


a nature as any that have lately dropt from his to be broken down, if the breach is not immediately 


lips. What does the Dr. mean, when he uses — nx Ane Ce Paes Gam ae eens at 
: 4 crime may be the consequence, that the whole power 

these words? Was not an opportunity afforded of the Government must be exerted, to stop the ruin 
the gentleman during the late controversy which @d devastation. The Magistraey and Civil Power 
sd > must be assisted and supported by all who have a just 
regard for their own lives, liberty and property. The 
Fenwick, of exposing the errors of Popery, if any constable’s staff is the ensign of English liberty : 
when that is broken and trampled in the dust, we 
> ‘ . must inevitably become either the prey of the most 
that time, when language similar to that contain- cayage of all wild beasts, Jawless man, or the most 
ed in the Transcript was used by him, by two of ae and degraded of slaves, viz.—those of a mili- 
tary despotism, 








tholic creed, and that if it contained any thing 


would make it known. 


took place between him and the Right Rev. Dr. 


were to be found! Was he not waited upon at 


the most respectable and creditable persons of 
Consecration or THE Sv. Louis’ Caruepnat.— 

: We are happy to be able to announce that the conse- 
tory of the Catholic creed, in order to disabuse | eration of this splendid church in the * far west,” will 
him of his prejudices and rectify his opinion ?— pone ys on the pracy snap . is, a under- 
E ‘ _ . stand, larger than our Cathedral, and is of the Doric 
Did he read or examinethem? The truth of the | 6) qiscan orders. ‘There is as vet no no 
matter is, that the Dr., like most of his Calvinistic , parable to it in magniticence, in the Mississippi valley. 
brethren, inimical to Catholics, shrunk from their !* is 47 ornament to the city, and reflects the highest 
credit on the taste, zeal and perseverance of the vene- 
examination, and trusted more to the prejudice rable and Richt Rev. Dr. Rosati, who planned and 
of his mind than to the elucidation of the truth; executed it. After all the miserable canting of Pres- 
and, therefore, attacks unprovokedly and illibe- — about the canvession of the valley, the Ca- 
? iolics can rejoice, that they stand pre-eminent, and 

rally, that church, which has stood her ground | are likely to become daily more so.—Catholic Diary. 


against bigotry and fanaticism for upwards of [S00 


this city, who furnished him with books explana- 





The Catholic church of Marlboro’ has been pre- 
, : siete ; sented, by Benjamin L. Gantt, Esq., of this County, 
for its injustice than the insidiousness of its ten- | with a cross, made from part of the wood of the oid 
Constitution frigate ; thus mingling piety and patriot- 
- _ ism; and he who looks upon that cross, will think 
Extract from a Letter from a gentleman in | without impiety upon the sufferings of him who died 
New York, to a friend in Boston. upon it, and offer up a prayer for that country which 
, . we trust he holds in his especial and most. particular 
« The proceedings at ‘ Mount Benedict’ filled | love. 

my mind with sorrow, as they would the commu- We never indulge, either privately or publicly, in 
nity at large, but feeling interested as Ido, words | Se¢tarian feclings, and while we wish a hearty  pros- 
are unable to express my indignation at the igno- perity to all erecta, and the professors of all creeds, 
rance and bigotry of the infatuated wretches, who any tend ung improvement of our perverse natures, 
in a moment of infuriated excitement, could lay ab et pat yield up our reverence to that religion 
‘Sahay Pat . * | Which takes up the cross of the Saviour, as the symbol 
waste so sweet a spot, and drive its inmates from of its creed and the sign of its purity ; and united as 
the walls which afforded an asylum tothe devoted | we are by all those ties which are strong upon us, 
Ursuline nuns and their innocent pupils. Such | snch as education and the force of a long traditionary 
conduct verges on barbarism, and has stained the adherence of our ancestors, to the old and splendid re- 
fair banner of New England with a blot which , ligion of the Cross, we feel proud that it has been se- 
the historian will blush to record. The steps lected by the estimable donor, as the object of kind- 
already taken by the more enlightened classes of aT: and in behalf of the Congregation he has thought 
Mois ‘eh dae é nani so highly of, we present their and our sincere thanks 

the community, speak volumes, and demonstrate | for the donation.—Marlborouch Banner, Md 

in a language not to be misunderstood, the ab- aes 
horrence they feel at such wanton outrage, in- | Snocxine Srrammoar Acc wert—A melancholy 


years. Such conduct is not the less remarkable 
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occurrence took place on board the steamer Lady o 
e Lake, Capt. Nichols, early on the mornin i 
7th inst. Just as the boat was about learn th 
uecn’s wharf, at Quebec, for Montreal, the il : 
burst, and all the persons, eight in number who o a 
° "i ° ’ DCC 
pied the middle cabin, were so scalded as to surviy 
but a few hours. Their names are Wm. Ronald ; 
and Ellen his wife, their four children, and “a 
{all from Leith} and Thomas Moffat, a child. whe 
It was proved that the boiler was so much corroded 
as to be eaten half through—and although no erimin 
intent could be proved or imagined, yet such was red 
culpable negligence of the Captain and Easiest 
that the coroner's jury levied a demand of £50 p * 
the boiler. Mr. Ronaldson was a man in easy a 
cumstances, and has a brother residing in Philadel. 
phia. The Engineer was intoxicated at the time of 
the accident. This was the first fatal accident that 
had occurred upon the St. Lawrence, since the intro- 
duction of steam upon it, twenty-three years ago.—N 
Y. Commercial. ; vibe i 
On Thursday afternoon, the Worcester Rail Road 
is to be opened to Hopkinton, a distance of 24 miles 
from the city, and a large deputation of gentlemen 
from Worcester will be present to welcome the arri- 
val of the cars at the new Hotel in Hopkinton, on the 
edge of that town.—Advocate, ‘ 


We understand that two English houses alone haye 
since the adjournment of Congress, imported into this 
city one hundred thousand Sovereigns, and have 
realized a profit of twenty thousand dollars by the 
gain on the yO wee 


copper or alloy used in converting them 
into Half F 


“agles.—N, Y. Star. 





Provipexce Rattroap.—The Citizen's Line of 
coaches between this city and Providence, is united 
with the train of cars on the Providence Railroad, go 
that fourteen miles of the route, extending from Bos. 
ton to Canton, are now travelled upon the Railroad, 
We learn that on Saturday last, the passengers from 
New York, by this line, arrived in this city in 3h. 35m, 
from the Steamboat at Providence, and in 30 1-2m, 
from Canton. At the same rate of travelling, the 
distance from Providence to Boston will be traversed 
when the Railroad is completed, in an hour and 
half.— Advertiser. 





Deatu or Francis Cotnins, Esg.—It is with 
sincere regret we have to announce to our readers, 
the death of Francis Collins, Esq. the late spirited 
and patriotic editor of the “Canadian Freeman,” a 
popular and talented paper, which the deceased had 
published for several years, at York, Upper Caneda, 
M1. Collins was one of our earliest friends, and we 
knew him at home, as the proprietor and publisher of 
the Utsrer Recorper, in both Newry and Belfast. 
He suffered persecuotiontifor his able and zealous ad- 
vocacy of Ireland. Mr. John Lawless was the editor 
of the Recorder during the period of its publication. — 
Catholic Diary and N. Y. Register. 





Axcient Barrisu Caxor.—The canoe discovered 
in a bed of salt, at North Stoke, near Arundel, in this 
county, a few months since, w at Petworth plate, 
the Earl of Egremont having caused it to be removed, 
and placed under shelter, that so interesting a relic 
may be preserved from injury. ‘This canoe 1s nearly 
35 feet in length, 4 1-2 feet wide in the centre, 3 feet 
3 inches wide at one extremity, and 2 feet 10 inches 
at the other, and is about 2 feet deep. Lt is formed of 
the single trunk of an oak, which has been hollowed 
out, and brought to its present shape with great la- 
bour; it is evidently the workmanship of a very early 
period, and in all probability was constructed by some 
of the earliest inhabitants of our island, before the use 
of iron, or even brass, was known; the original tree 
must have been 15 or 16 feet incircumference. Three 
projections left in the interior of the boat, appear to 
have been designed for seats ; it is manifest, there- 
fore, that the persons who constructed this vessel, 
were unacquainted with the art of forming boards, 








Ficur netwees « Man ann an Aniiestor—As 
one of my negro men was returning home from wark 
late the other evening, he was attacked by an alliga- 
tor, who had concealed himself in some bush wood by 
the side of the path. seemingly for that purpose. He 
sprang snddénly at the intended vietim, seized bim by 
the leg, just below the knee, with his jaws, and, as the 
negro expressed it, “shook and growled.” But he 
being a stout, active fellow, extricated himself, he 
don't know how, and retreated till he met another fel- 
low who war coming behind: they then furnished 
themselves with stakes, and advancing, attacked the 
gentleman, and when they got home and told the 
story, they boasted that he would never bite another 
negro. ‘The next morning, however, he had absented 
himself, and could not be found ; but two days after, 
they discovered him by the pathway, near the same 
place, apparently waiting for something to pass.— 
They then assailed and puta final end to him. He 
| was about seven fect long. and well pnt together— 
/The negro hada deep gash on one side of his leg, 

and bruises on the other, and was lame for seve! 
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days. He watches yet for an alligator, every time he | 
passes that way, and I have no doubt that had it been | 
a young negro, or had he been less athletic than he | 
was, he would have fared much worse.—Mobile Mer- 


303 
Now, if this be not madness, it is so little || to be asserted and maintained, and by which 
short of it that one ought not to be restrained || Ireland is to be brought to a state of justice, 
from using the word as applicable to it. First, || peace and happiness ?/ Doubtless, Ireland has 
five millions of money, divided into five pound | suffered from other causes, which, possibly, 
shares, require a million of men in Ireland, each || might have been removed ; but, from all other 
of whom has five pounds to spare! There are | causes put together, she has not, within the last 
are eight millions of people in the country ; one | fifty years, suffered so much as from this one 
id | half of these are females; one half of the males) cause. And is this accursed cause to be now 
a soldier, and attached by sentiment and social posi- /are boys under age; there are two millions left, | added to, amidst all her other troubles and 
ae oat a vaeee Ce and of those two millions, one million are to} afflictions? I am never in haste to cast blame 
Louie EVE from Paris, tiie antes an gt brags each of them five pounds to spare: though on the government for the calamities of Tre- 
subsequent imprisonment in the capital. Instantly ||'t i8 notorious that nine-tenths of them have | land ; because, having put the question to my- 
abandoning all his plans, he returned to offer his arms | 20t the means of buying a bit of meat or bread. | self, what I would do if I had it in my power 
to his Sovereign. He met with much hardship and | But this absurdity, arising from the mere nu-| to do what I liked, I have never been able to 
little gratitude ; whereupon he soliloquizes: “The | merical representation of the state of the peo-|| give myself'a satisfactory answer. The govern- 
Bourbons had not need, that a cadet of Brittany should | ple, is not the great thing to be observed upon; | ment of England started badly, in the reign of 
return from beyond the seas to offer them his obscure the great, the gross, the monstrous delusion is,) Elizabeth, with revard to Ireland. All the al- 

devotion. If I had lit the lamp of my hostess with Siti ans ests blish ent of this sort. if it could || leged es d ot t for the state of th 
the journal which changed the destinies of iy life, | stablishment 0 us sort, if it could | leged causes do not account for the state of that 
and continued my voyage, no one would have per- ‘succeed, would be a benefit to the country it- | at once fine and wretched country ; but, at any 
ceived my absence, for none knew that Fexisted. It || Self Mark! if you please; it would make} rate, we have an indubitable proof of the fact, 
that the paper money has been one great cause 


was a simple question between me and my conscience | every man of any property a banker; it is pro- 
which brought me back to the theatre of the world.— | posed that he shall gain something by being a} of the sufferings of that country. We know 
J might have done as I wished, as [ was the only | banker; and whom is heto gain from? Why,| that hundreds of thousands of families have 
witness of the debate, But of all witnesses this is the || from himself, to be sure! He is to lend money , been ruined by it. We know that there was a 
one before which, | should fear most to blush.” to himself, and to put the interest into his own time when a man with bank-notes to the amount 
a ern fag enna Te — pocket. When a certain small portion of the | of a thousand pounds in his pocket, could not 
ign noni i wage ee a .. |community become bankers, and receive real | get a leg of mutton at Cork ; and with the re- 
lately received from this city, says the Catholic ‘money or goods as interest for the paper that | collection of these things in their minds, will 
Herald, we learn that the Right Rev. Dr. Eng- jcosts them nothing, there is sense—there is, the industrious part of the Irish people listen to 
land is shortly to return to Hayti for the purpose ‘roguery—there is deception—there is fraud ;| a project like this ? 
of finally adjusting the religious affairs of that re- ‘but there is sense. But, for the whole of the| — It has long been my wish to go to Ireland to 
public. The Holy Father has expressed the ful- | money-owners of a country to Gain by making see things with my own eyes. I have seen 
lest satisfaction at the results of Dr. England’s le- | paper money and lending it to themselves, isan | every other part of the kingdom more in detail 
gation—and, in order to expedite the necessary || iden that must have been born in Bedlam ;| than any other man alive. Ireland, the great- 
proceedings, has promised - hold the em | \though it is got over to Dublin, it must have | est sphere in this world for the exercise of those 
of “the congregation for extraordinary affairs, | gone from St. George's Fields. Here are ten | faculties of discernment and judgment, which 
to whom the matter was referred, in his own pre- | o¢ us, for instance, all equal in point of proper-| ought to be exercised very diligently by every 
sence, as soon as the documents were printed.— |ty; we have five pounds a piece to spare. We} man who meddles at all with public affairs in 
It was expected that Dr. England would leave |make a common stock of it, and set to work in| this kingdom—this Ireland I have never seen : 
2 seins oe peg, 2a a grinding paper money to three times the amount, | I ought to see it : for, in such case, you cannot 
’ a as es 4 iat or no matter what. We then lend the paper, know without seeing with your own eyes. « I 
October next. Phe following item of intelligence, money to ourselves ; and we pay the discount intended to go at the close of this session of 
although not ecclesiastical, nee nee Serer ito ourselves? Poh! this is nonsense ; but, parliament; but I hesitated. This banking 
pondence, and we give it in the writer’s own | nonsense as it is, it is upan a level with the scheme has decided me; I am determined to 
words: Talay scheme of Mr. Hume, who actually reeommend- | go to the spot and challenge the projectors to 
“We had here, last week, Captain Read of | og to the government that it should issue paper | meet me face to face. It is possible that mea- 
the Constellation and his lady of your city, and | money, and give the profit to the people! Oh!) sures may be suggested to make Ireland as 
half a regiment, as the Pope described them, of God “Almighty, do let me live to see this non-| happy as it is fruitful; but all the wisdom in 
his officers. His holiness had them presented in | ¢61.¢¢ extirpated from the mind of man! Just) the world can never suggest good to it, so long 
lus garden, by Cicognant, and received them very as if a people could profit by gains made out. as it is afflicted with this damnable scourge, 
kindly, and told me, next day, that he was greatly || of themselves. We often talk of the “improve- | which these projectors would make greater than 
pleased with them. “1 had’’—said he—“* but || ents of the age,” of the “ spirit of the age,” it ever was before. It is, in fact, an effort to 
one Catholic amongst them, Lieut. Hall of your ‘and God knows what; but if our forefuthers | counteract any good that the government might 
marines. I was glad to see them, and they seem || hag not had more sense than we have, this king-| otherwise be able to do for Ireland. As such I 
ed quite content with me, though only the lady || dom would have been a desert instead of being consider it; as such [ will treat it; as such I 
could speak Italian with fluency, and she, I a% || what it is. Oh, no! There cannot be men soj| will speak of it in the face of the projectors 
sure you did it well. I asked why they allowed mad as to have invented this scheme for the themselves, if they dare to meet me. I say, 
her su far to excel them in languages, and they || benefit of the public. They mean, to be sure, that tithes, church rates—that all other things 
gave me quite an American answer—* that she to get, somehow or other, the means together are as nothing compared with the want ofa 
had more leisure for study, and that they had) 4, ‘got up a Scotch bank, by which a compara- metallic currency, and of just provision for 
other occupations which left them but compara- | ively few persons shall gain, at the expense of those who labour. These are my opinions, 
tively little time.” The party were here for the | 4. Community at large, as they doin Scotland, and these opinions I will maintain, if I live, in 
festival of St. Peter and Paul, and were quite|| where tradesmen and farmers are little better/| the hearing of the Irish themselves. 
pleased. They made the best use of their time 

















cantile. 

The true sentiment of honour and duty is well ex- | 
pressed, says the New York American, in the last | 
lines of the refleetions of Chateaubriand. ‘Travelling 
in the wilds of this country,—then a young man and || 











. > | than the mere bailiffs and shopmen of these Wm. Cosserr. 
—had excellent opportunities, and did credit to combinations of cunning paper money makers 
our country by their conduct. ‘The Captain and)" viere the property of the active traders is THE SECRET OF STANLEY'S RESIGNATION. 
his lady together with Lieutenant Hall, were 10* "all: made over to, and is, in fact, the property) ‘There is a good deal of discrepancy in the ac- 
vited, by the Secretary of State, through the Con- of the bank-paper people. * || counts which have been given of the precise steps 
sul, = his — to see the illuminations and | But there is another view of this matter which | taken by Stanley, although there is no doubt of 
the fire-works. 


| must be taken. The idea is that money will be his motives and the views which he entertained. 

eae ; | made more plenty by this scheme. ‘This is im- It is said that he laid a plot with the. Duke of 
AGRICULTURAL COMMERCIAL BANK OF, possible without producing a blow-up, not only. Richmond, Lord Goderich and Sir James Gra- 
IRELAND—INTENSE HUMBUG. | of this scheme, but of all the paper money in| ham, for the overthrow of the government—that 

In whatever department, the Irish are extras Treland. No, no! The right to demand gold | their project was to place the Duke of Richmond 
vagant and wild; they are more extravagant |in England, is the bridle in the mouths of all | nominally at the head of the Cabinet, whilst Stan- 
and wild than any other people, the Yankee || these projectors; and, in spite of Lord Al-, ley was to be the real Premier, and that after they 
only excepted; but then this species of half | thorp’s legal tender, which is to come into force | had driven their former colleagues out, (for they 
madness comes to the Yankee rarely, while it || directly, it will be impossible to get out a greater | anticipated their immediate resignation) they were 
is apt to take hold of the Irish very frequently. | quantity of paper without producing a panic. | to form a junction with the more mitigated of the 
A Yankee, when he turns speculator, thinks no But do these projectors shut their eyes with | Conservatives. Of this Lord Brougham got wind, 
more of millions of any thing, than a sober- | regard to the United States of America? Do) and straight went to the King, whom he prepared 
minded man would think of units. Our Irish they know nothing of the blow which their) for it. Stanley was astonished at his Majesty's 
brethren are not quite so extravagant—so out- | glorious countryman, Jackson, is giving to the | accepting his resignation, which he did with all 
rageously careless of consequences; but they) whole system of paper money all over the | the usual forms of regal insincerity, and his dis- 
are quite sufficiently so when they take this |world? Can they read the resolutions—the | appointment was consummated by finding that 
turn. f say this in the way of preface to the. sensible resolutions of their industrious coun-| Lord Grey would stand his ground. His counte- 
noticing of one of the maddest schemes that trymen at New York, showing how it is that| nance, as has been already hinted, is more a trai- 
ever came into the head of mortal man, under paper money robs the working man, and de-|' tor to his thoughts than beseems a politician ; 
the name of the “ National Commercial Bank || claring their resolution to extirpate it altogether | and it is evident, then, he has not graduated in 
of Ireland,” the detail of which scheme I insert |—can they read these resolutions, and not be || the school of the famous French diplomatist, of 
below. When I have inserted it I will make a | ashamed of the promulgation of this plundering | whom it has been remarked, that if any one ap- 
remark or two. scheme in Ireland itself? Are these the sort, plied his foot in his sitting part, no one would de- 
[Here follows the prospectus of the company.] | of measures by which the rights of labour are’ tect by the expression of his face, that any such 
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accident had befallen him from behind. “ How 
black Stanley looks!” (was the general whisper 
amongst those about him) and“ how lugubrious 
is poor, Sir James under his large white hat !”— 
Still it was questionable whether the government 
could supply the vacancies, and it must not be 
denied that it was not anticipated that Spring 
Rice would be Stanley's successor. When the 
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appointment took place, there was a good deal of OUSE OF COMMONS, Juxy 30. 


surprise amongst his friends, and those who had 
been most loud in their encomiums on his speech 
on Repeal—a speech of incomparable length— 
and held him up as the profoundest statesman, as 
well as the most eloquent advocate who had 
spoken on that question, now began to shake their 
heads, with an occasional shrink of the shoulder 
at the mention of his name. His lack of high 
aristocratic blood was noticed, and it was remark- 
ed that an alliance with an Irish lord was not a 
sufficient qualification in rank for the Colonial 
Department. Spring Rice himself appeared dis- 
mayed at his new honours. The briskness and 
vivacious alertness with which he performed his 
part as Secretary of the Treasury, abandoned him, 
and in place of that smile of patronising suavity 
with which he used to say, ‘ how d’y do, how d’y 
do,” to his Irish friends, he walked through the 
house with a lurid and dismal aspect, in which 
the consciousness of his new dignity was subdued 
by that of the precarious tenure by which it was 
held. His first speech after his promotion vas 
certainly a very unsuccessful one. On Monday, 
the 2d of June, the adjourned debate having been 
revived, Mr. Stanley rose to account for his con- 
duct. After having gone through the usual rou- 
tine of courtesy to his colleagues, and declared 
that there never were more amiable, he proceeded 
to intimate that there never were men more in- 
competent, and, giving way to his resentment, 
raised the war cry, to which as yet, thank God, 
there has been noecho in the country. His allu- 
lusions to the King were pregnant with malevo- 
lence, and it was obvious that all he desired was 
to throw himself into the servative embrace. 
It afforded Spring Rice a opportunity. The 
latter seemed to lose his faculties. It would be 
doing a great injustice to say that Spring Rice is 
not a good debater ; he is acute, clear and inge- 
nious. But on this occasion he fell into the mis- 
take of thinking that it was incumbent on him to 
imitate the high tone of his predecessor, and ac- 
cordingly failed in producing any favourable ef- 
fect. The contrast between him and Stanley 
was already sufficiently strong ; he could not com- 
mit a greater mistake than in thus, by entering 
into the lists with him, render it more conspicu- 
ous. Sir J. Graham did not speak: indeed up to 
this moment (the 25th of June) he has not open- 
ed his lips. Not that he did not mean to do so, 
for he attended regularly and took notes, but 
when a pause took place, and every eye was turn- 
ed upon him, his self-reliance seemed to desert 
him. It is observable that on the subject of the 
Irish church, neither when in opposition, nor while 
in power, did he ever express any opinion what- 
ever. He was thus unembarrassed by any former 
pledges. The only difficulty in his way is, that 
having supported reform, it is preposterous to think 
it is possible to remain stationary on the questions 
with which reform is so nearly associated. In the 
debate nothing further deserving of notice occur- 
red, except that Mr. O'Connell, with more than 
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ment as the Globe is of ministerial views. Hav- 
ing ascertained the leaning of the English nation, 
that celebrated journal works and thrives upon it. 
It thus becomes a formidable foe, as its hostility 
is prompted by its interests much more than its | 
passions, and is a test of the public mind.—Jrish 








On the motion of Lord Althorp the House 
resolved itself into committee on this Bill. 1 

On the question that the third clause should | 
stand part of the bill. 1 

Mr. O’Connewt rose to propose an amend-| 
ment. He said that the clause in question in- | 
volved the whole principle of the bill, and the. 
decision which the House might come to with re- | 
spect to it, would have a most important effect | 
upon the remaining clauses. He was not aware | 
|whether the attention of English and Scotch | 
members had been drawn to this clause, but if | 
not, he would inform them that it made the | 
King for the first time the proprietor and levyer | 
of tithes all over Ireland. The clergyman || 
would no longer have any thing to do with || 
tithes if Parliament should pass this clause ; in | 
fact, it would effect a complete revolution in | 
tithe property. Let the clause be passed, and | 
thenceforth the responsibility for the amount of | 
tithe property would fall on the crown,—that | 
is to say on the public. He objected to this, | 
because it would place the crown in a situation | 
of direct and immediate hostility to the people | 
of Ireland. Again, he asked, why not relieve | 
the tithe-payer at once, instead of attempting | 
as it were, to throw salt on the tails of the Irish | 
landlords, or holding out a bait to induce them | 
to do what was considered necessary for the | 
peace of the country? He had shown the | 
House that it was impossible in many instances 
that the landlords could avail themselves of the 
bonus. Their tenants, therefore, must continue 
to pay the full amount of tithe, whilst those on | 
|| neighbouring estates would pay 40 per cent. | 
less. The poor people would not understand | 
the reason of this distinction, and it required | 
but little foresight to predict that it would be | 
the source of constant disturbance. The ob- 
| ject of the amendment was to relieve the tithe 
||owners immediately to the extent of 40 per 
cent. This would be intelligible to the people 
of Ireland. They could understand the differ- 
ence between 12s. and £1. If this plan should 
render it necessary to draw upon the consoli- 
dated fund to a small amount, the people of 
England would not begrudge it, in order to 
effect the settlement of this important and diffi- 
cult question. [An expression of dissent from 
the ministerial benches.] Oh, (exclaimed the | 
|| hon. and learned member,) oh, I wish we were || 
||blacks! [A laugh.] If the Irish people were | 
but black, we should have the hon. member for 
Weymouth coming down as large as life [laugh- 
ter] supported by all the friends of humanity jn | 
the back rows, to advocate their cause. [Cheers | 
and laughter.] They would think little of 
£120,000, or £1,000,000, if it were to be given 
to ‘the sweet lovely blacks of Ireland.” [Con- 
tinued laughter.] ‘The hon. and learned mem-_ 
ber concluded by moving an amendment to the | 
effect before stated. 
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considered as much the organ of popular senti- 















his usual power, exhibited the weakness of the 
administration in not adopting the resolution of 
Mr. Ward, and pointed out to them, that without 
they threw off their pusillanimous hesitations, and 
abandoned their wretched shifts, they, would be 
repudiated by the entire country. Mr. Ward’s 
motion was lost, of course, by a great majority.— 
Nothing else can befall where Whigs and Con- 
servatives confederate against Ireland. ‘The won- 
der is, that the former do not perceive that the al- 
liance is as fatal to them as to Ireland, and ‘that 
such victories are sure to be followed with all the 
results of defeat. 

The press after the division opened a terrible 
fire on the government. The Times had already 
given them a name, the “ lathe-and-plaster ad- 
ministration.” This expression, drawn out, fur- 
nished materials for a series of virulent articles. 
Independently of the vigour with which the Times 
is written, its tone is important in this respect, 
that it adapts itself to public opimion, and may be 




















LADIES LONDON MADE CLOTH CLOAKS. | 
HE Subscriber has opened 250 London made 
Cloth Cloaks, an excellent article for young la- 
dies to wear to School, or for evening parties, and will 
be sold for less than cost of importation, at 
= 8. _— No. 414 Washington Street. 
bs ept. le 








CASH STORE. 

ae STONE BREWER, No. 414 Washing- 

ton’Street, (South-End) Boston, has received an 

extensive assortment of woollen goods, and will be 
sold very iow for Cash only. 

Criorns—Super and extra-Super, middling and low 
priced, Black, Blue, Drab, Mixed, and every desirable 
and fancy shade. 

CasstmerrE—Drab, Blue, Mixed, Striped and va- 
rious fancy colours. 

Perersaams—Drab, Brown and Green, common 
and Superfine. 

maa y yoy Blue, Mixed, a 

ERINOS and 6-4 English, of a superior fab- 
rick and most desirable ren. 4 
Frannevs—3-4, 4-4 and 6-4 White, Red, Yellow, 








Scarlet and Green, of common and Superior qualities. 





_ POETRY 


EARTH’S WEARY ONES. ~~ 
BY MRS. LOCKE. 

Open the grave, the vaulted grave, 

For the weary ones of earth— 
They are pressing on, and their bosoms heave 

For the morn of heavenly birth ; 
They are ing on—in the mockery 
Of joy and of hope—they long to die ; 
They pressing on, in the strength of power, 
And the pride of wealth—they wait the hour. 








Ye wp trace them in the hall of song, 
By the lamp’s high flaming light, 

Where pipe and tabour their notes prolong, 
And jewels are sparkling bright. 

In the show of beauty, mirth and pride, 

As down the mazy dance they glide ; 

By the pallid cheek ‘neath the smile they wear 

And the smothered sigh, ye may trace them there ' 


They are decked in the ruby’s ruddy glow, 
And wealth of the far down sea ; 

And the diamond shines but to mock their wo, 
And proclaim the spirit free. 

But alas, alas, for the fond hopes crushed, 

For the tones of love in the dark tomb hushed, 

For affections changed and vows forgot— 

Nor gems, nor pearls, can that memory blot. 


Raise ye the veil at the festal hour, 
From that fair unfurrowed brow ; 
A bride '—but wo for the bridegroom’s power— 
The grave ye may open now ; 
From the glittering robes of royalty, 
Peers the broken heart thro’ the sunken eye ; 
And the wreath of fame crowns the weary band-— 
Mid the honoured crowd, they hopeless stand. 


Ye may trace them in the house of prayer, 
On the lowly bended knee— 

With uplifted eye and a brow of care— 
The burthened soul to free. 

Then open the grave—they are pressing on, 

In the beauty of youth, but a visage wan ; 

In festal halls—'neath the laurel’s wave, 

They are weary of earth—open the grave. 








- MARRIAGES. 

Jeremiah Driscol and Catherine O'Sullivan; David 
Loomy and Bridget M’Coskar ; Joseph Scrisola and 
Elizabeth Farrell ; Edward O’Brien and Mary Cassi- 
dy ; Henry Cunningham and Anne Garethy. 

In South Boston, by the Rev. Mr. Lynch, Patrick 
Murray to Mary Murtough. 





ee 
DEATHS. 

Elizabeth M’Grath, 6 days ; Michael O'Connell, 3 
months ; Thomas Murphy, 12 years; Johanna Car- 
nay, 10 months ; Thomas Henry Walmsley, | month ; 
Ann Shannon, 20 years; John White, 14 months; 
Johanna Dempsey, 7 days; Ann Maria Murphy, 21 
months ; Catherine Lynch, 20 months; Michael 
Walsh, 14 days. 








B. H. L. : 
No E. The Boston Hibernian Lyceum will 
| celebrate their first anniversary on Tuesday 
evening next, at Chauncy Hall, (in Chauncy Place); 
the members are requested to be punctual in their at- 
tendance on that occasion. The exercises to com- 
mence at a quarter before 7 o’clock. 
Sept. 20. OWEN O'BRIEN, Rec. Sec. 
ROADCLOTHS, CASSIMERES AND VEST- 
INGS. AGAR & DONAHOE, Merchant 
Tailors, No 67 Congress Street, keep constantly on 
hand a good assortment of Broadcloths, Cassimeres 
and Vestings, of the best style and quality, which wil 
be made up at the shortest notice for Casu only. 
Gentlemen finding their own Cloths, will find it to 
their advantage to call as above, as they will be made 
in the best manner. 
Naval and Military Uniforms made from the newest 
tterns. 
N.B. Ladies Habits and Pelisses made to ordet 
at the shortest notice, from the newest patterns. 
€.* Every Garment from their Store will be mad 
up in a style not to be surpaseed in the city. 
Aug. 23. tf. 


GOLD AND SILVER CROSSES. 


f\ GOOD Assortment may be found at A. Cutler's, 





No. 217 Washington Street, opposite Franklin St., 


Also, heavy cased Watches, Silver and Plated Seem 
Spectacles i inger Rings. an 
Buekles, Neck Chains, Sals and Keys, Thimbles, Pen 
knives, Pencil Cases, Raisorz. Scissors, Tea-Pots, Cas 
tors and a variety of other articles of the best quality 
at low prices. 5 

Watches, Jewelry and Spectacles repaired. _ Feb. g. 
DR. MORIARTY—Office, 133 Court Street 


Printing neatly executed at this Office. 
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